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Notes of the Week 


A Chastened Christmas 
“6 NCE more ’tis kindly Christmastide, The 
() gracious time of gentle deed and words,”’ 
says Mr. William Watson, in invoking 
“charitable oblivion’’ for the false prophecies of the 
Kaiser’s English friends. Strange thoughts surge 
through the brain at this season, when there should be 
peace on earth and goodwill among all Christian men. 
It finds Europe engaged in the deadliest struggle of 
the whole Christian era, with the gospel of hate on the 
lips of at least one of the combatants. Many beauti- 
ful and touching stories come to hand of humanity 
shown by individuals on both sides: of men running 
serious personal risks to succour enemies, and returning 
in their corporate capacity to the ghastly business of 
warfare. Is there a man in the trenches who would 
not welcome a truce on Christmas Day? And would 
not the whole world be spiritually fortified if it knew 
that during the twenty-four hours no move would be 
made, no shot fired? If the truce were feasible, the 
pause would lend a new meaning to Christianity in the 
eyes of many hundreds of thousands. Unhappily, it 
cannot be; the appalling conflict must go on relent- 
lessly till Inordinate Ambition has been drowned in 
seas of blood. As the bells ring out this Christmas- 
tide, and on New Year’s Eve, we shall all echo Tenny- 
son with unwonted fervency: “ Ring out the false, ring 
in the true ’’—the “ false pride in place and blood,” 
the true in the larger heart and the love of right. 
“Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.’’ 





German Victories and the Allies’ Progress 

But for the tragedy of it all, there would be more 
than an element of humour in the rival French and 
German, Russian and Austrian accounts of happenings 
on both fronts. Germany reports either the progress 
she is making or the success with which she repels 
attack on the West, and the heavy defeat she has in- 
flicted on the Russians in Poland. The Austrians, 
badly mauled by the Serbians, claim to be levelling 
up matters by smashing blows at the Slav forces in 
Galicia. The French, on the other hand, report 
ground gained here and there, with an occasional set- 





back which is promptly made good, the general result 
being substantial progress on the Yser and the Lys, 
in the Argonne and elsewhere. In the same way 
Russia, though she has admittedly made material 
modifications in her strategic position, has, according 
to intelligence from Petrograd, defeated the Germans 
with serious loss on the right wing, held her own in 
the centre, and crushed the Austrian effort from the 
Carpathians. We plump for the French and the 
Russians. Germany wins victories on paper, and the 
Allies progress steadily on land. The Kaiser is said 
to have left his sick-bed to spend Christmas with his 
troops; it may encourage them. It is certainly full of 
hope for the Allies. 


‘ Branded” 


The German raid on the East Coast was a much 
more serious affair from the point of view of Scar- 
borough, Hartlepool, and Whitby than at first 
appeared. From the military standpoint it was utterly 
unimportant, and the reflections which have been 
passed on the British Fleet’s inability to deal with the 
raiders are both mischievous and silly. Some people, 
the naval experts of the Daily News among them, 
would apparently like Admiral Jellicoe to split up his 
forces among the watering-places. Sympathy with 
the unhappy victims does not blind the general public 
to the larger issues. The Navy in the North Sea has 
done its work magnificently, and the fact that we shall 
spend Christmas in freedom and security is entirely 
due to Admiral Jellicoe and the splendid fellows under 
his command. Germany rejoices in the cold-blooded 
murder and the wanton destruction achieved by her 
cruisers; she pretends that the attack was delivered on 
fortified ports. The affair is in keeping with Louvain 
and Rheims. The laws of warfare to which she sub- 
scribed have been grossly violated. Mr. Winston 
Churchill writes simple truth when he says “the stigma 
of the baby-killers of Scarborough”’ will brand the 
officers and men of the German navy “while sailors 
sail the seas.”’ 


Three Kings in Conference 


The meeting of the three Scandinavian Kings at 
Malmo would at any time be of some European in- 
terest. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, especially 
since the split between Norway and Sweden, have gone 
their several ways. The war has shown them the 
necessity of some common policy. Their position is 
immensely difficult. United, they might do much; 
independently, they can do little. Their sympathies 
are with the Allies, but there are other considerations. 
It is significant that the Malmo meeting is welcomed 
by Russia. That fact will be duly noted by all three. 
Germany has been engaged in active propaganda, more 
particularly in Sweden, since the outbreak of war. She 
has left no stone unturned which might convince 
Scandinavia that its interests, joint and several, are 
bound up with the triumph of the Kaiser. Fears of 
Russia haunt Sweden, and men like Sven Hedin have 
been induced by the blandishments of the Kaiser to 
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put the German case strongly before the people. 
Sweden, however, is not blind; Belgium is an object- 
lesson, and correspondents of ours make it clear that 
the Scandinavian countries would rather take the risks 
of the ultimate attentions of Russia than face those 
involved in the immediate friendship of Germany. 


Egypt’s New Status 

The British Government have achieved a great stroke 
of policy in the land of the Pharaohs. They have 
deposed Abbas Hilmi from the Khediviate, and made 
his uncle, Prince Hussein, Sultan of Egypt under a 
British Protectorate, with Sir Henry McMahon as first 
High Commissioner. Many points are involved in 
these changes. The new Sultan should by the tra- 
ditional laws of Turkish succession have succeeded his 
brother; the succession of Abbas Hilmi came under 
the new order of heredity introduced by Ismail Pacha; 
Prince Hussein may therefore be regarded as coming 
into his own, thanks to the narrow prejudices of his 
nephew. Great Britain does not annex the country, 
as she easily might have done, but merely regularises 
matters by eliminating Turkish suzerainty, and so 
paves the way for the concession at a fitting time of 
complete autonomy to the Egyptian people. Lastly, 
the ruler of the country is elevated to full Sultan in- 
stead of being the anomalous puppet of the Sultan of 
Turkey. The change in her status has added new 
dignity to the national life of Egypt, and is un- 
doubtedly equally pleasing to the Egyptians and to 
the Allies of Great Britain. 


Mr. John Lane's Report 

Mr. John Lane has returned safely to England 
after his extra-official mission to the United States. 
He went partly to augment his next season’s list of 
books, partly to ascertain the truth as to American 
sentiments on the war. From his letter to the Press we 
gather that the British cause has suffered some pre- 
judice because we have not said enough, and the Ger- 
man cause because Count Bernsdorf has said too much. 
It is an illuminating document, as it should be, seeing 
that Mr. Lane appears to have met and discussed 
matters with nearly everyone of importance, except 
Count Bernsdorf, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. 
Roosevelt. One of the things told him by a lady with 
German connections was that the Kaiser made a mis- 
take in withdrawing his reservists from America and 
Canada; if they had been left, they would have been 
strong enough to annex Canada. A thrilling idea, in- 
deed! It was only another of Germany’s miscalcula- 
tions. Most of the professors Mr. Lane met were 
supporters of the pan-German policy, but he discovered 
they “had visited Germany through the German- 
American system of exchange professorships.’’ Some 


Americans were of opinion that the United States 
navy should police the Atlantic, as it is so largely used 
by Americans: a pretty thought for a neutral Power. 
Whatever they say, Americans seem quite alive to the 
fact that we are fighting their battles as well as our 
own. 


or ‘<—Jeo . 
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The Noble Art of Dining 


HERE is, from the hors d’wuvre to the demi-tasse, 
something essentially French about the polite 
dinner-table, and not only have the cosmetics of cookery 
long been associated with our neighbours, but we have 
to borrow two French words to draw the nice distinctioa 
between gluttony and appreciation, and a third to 
denote the judge of what is good. It is, however, a 
fact that the pre-eminence of the Parisian cuisine has 
not always been undisputed, since not only did 
Peacham, a tutor, describe French dishes of the seven- 
teenth century as “meane viandes,’’ but actually that 
arbiter of fashion, D’Orsay, wrote, in the middle of the 
nineteenth, that we had wrested from his own country- 
men the honours of the cordon bleu. What is pro- 
bably nearer the truth is that English epicures set higher 
value by the masterpieces of Escoffier than do his own 
countrymen, the majority of whom prefer a bourgeoztse 
cuisine that we should find too messy. 

I confess to feeling little sympathy with those who 
affect to despise the pleasures of the table, condemning 
their neighbours who “live to eat,’’ and coming wearily 
to their meals as if, forsooth, the noble art of dining 
were merely a question of keeping body and soul to- 
gether. Anyone physically debarred from discriminat- 
ing between good food and garbage should, according 
to his circumstances, be the legitimate object of envy or 
commiseration, and the same may be said of deaf men 
or of those who lack all sense of smell. The first of 
these cannot hear Caruso or the nightingale, but neither 
is he tortured during the day with the villainous catgut 
of itinerant musicians, nor kept awake o’nights by 
lovesick cats. He whose nose is passive may miss the 
fragrance of the rose, but he can linger smiling beside 
a drain and can lick his lips over a haggis or a dish of 
durians. So, too, he whose palate is insensible might 
not find delight in dining at Maxim’s, but he could 
eat to repletion amid the greasepots of a German mail- 
boat or the sandwiches of a railway buffet at home. 
There are, in short, compensations for such atrophy of 
the senses, and people thus defective are honest in their 
indifference to the service of her whom Brillat-Savarin 
called the tenth Muse. 

Yet for normal folk to boast openly of caring nothing 
for their food is as boorish a profession of ignorance 
as if they were to express equal delight in contemplating 
the work of Turner and that of the pavement artist, or 
in hearing Paderewski and a hurdy-gurdy. Were my 
appetite as satisfied with a piece of fried dogfish as 
with a sole Morny, I think and hope I would not brag 
about it, but would rather indulge my bucolic tastes 
in humble silence. 

Though the actual practice of cookery alone distin- 
guishes men from beasts, its refinement is by no means 
always proportionate to the measure of civilisation ; and 
no epicure worthy the name would seriously compare 
under-done ribs of roast beef served with horse-radish 
sauce (obvious admission of their tastelessness) with 
the delicately prepared dolma yalanji of the Turkish 
chef, in which, as in Bombay curry or the rice tags of 
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Batavia, a dozen ingredients are cunningly hidden from 
the eye. Good plain food is doubtless admirable for 
everyday use, even if we do not go the whole length of 
accepting Ingoldsby’s advice to the Englishman travel- 
ling abroad— 


Whatever you do—have your eye on the joint ! 
Keep clear of side dishes. . . . 


We do not always want to be listening to oratorio or to 
smell attar of roses morning, noon, and night. It is in 
the occasional and ready homage to the scientia popine 
that the educated taste declares itself as something 
higher than the gullet of the hornbill, and the tranquil 
acceptance of filthy food equally betrays the yokel. 
Dr. Johnson is often depicted as a gross old man, but 
it should be remembered to his credit that, when 
Boswell cheerfully ate boiled haddocks with his tea, 
the doctor was so outraged by the sight of them that 
they were hurriedly removed from the table. Boswell 
was, in fact, a drunkard, and his palate did not respond 
to civilised cooking. 

The best of food cooked artistically is undeniably 
expensive, but, save for vulgarians, the result is not a 
mere equation of cost, else we might covet Cleopatra’s 
pearl dissolved in vinegar, which’ must have been a 
wretched drink, even though the price of it would have 
filled a cellar with ’Seventy port. Your true artist of 
the table best likes his food and wine in their own 
surroundings. Planked shad in Philadelphia, pilaf at 
Stamboul, and pepperpot in Jamaica will not disappoint 
him who travels to them; and as for vins du pays, | 
never quaffed a beaker of Wassipoff in the Caucasus, 
or of Lacrime Christi chez Bertholini, in the balcony 
overhanging Naples Bay, without recalling that cry of 
the heart from old Omar: 


I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One-half so precious as the goods they sell ! 


Appreciation of good food comes with middle age 
and matures in later years. It has no part in the 
pleasures of the healthy youth. The schoolboy is 
purely vulturine, putting quantity before quality, and 
relishing his orgy the better if it is illicit, paid for 
on credit, and enjoyed in the friendly gloom of the 
dormitory. The youth, smarting under the pangs of 
calf-love, lives on air, all-forgetful of the excellent 
advice of Mrs. Berry when she says: ‘‘Kisses don’t 
last; cooking do!’’ It is after these early joys have 
lost their fragrance, though not necessarily as solace for 
unrequited love, as in the case of that prince of epicures, 








la Reyniére, that the man of taste and sense turns grate- 
fully to the too long neglected pleasures of the table, 
realising, in spite of the sneers of grosser neighbours, 
that a fine palate for food is as good a gift of the gods 
as an eye for colour or an ear for music. 


F. G. AFLALO. 





The Childhood of the Russian Novel 


By DUDLEY CLARK. 


OLK-LORE has been aptly described as the 
‘childhood of fiction,’’ and just as it is essen- 
tial in the study of biology to commence with the 
protoplasmic stage of existence, so too, in order fully to 
understand and appreciate the value and beauty of the 
full-grown modern literary products of any country, 
the student of international literature must first pene- 
trate into that remote and shadowy nursery of the past 
wherein the infant art was reared. 

For richness, interest, variety, and literary quality, 
the early folk-literature of the Russian peoples may well 
claim to stand supreme in Europe. No other Euro- 
pean country has succeeded in preserving so vast a store 
of mythological legends, ghost-stories, fairy tales, folk- 
ballads, and epic songs; in no other country are ancient 
customs more popular or more religiously observed. In 
many parts of Russia the wandering minstrel, with his 
antiquated stringed instrument, was a familiar figure 
as late as the nineteenth century, and to-day the various 
festivals and celebrations which play so large a part in 
the life of the Russian peasant provide innumerable 
occasions for the observance of particular rites with the 
accompanying recital of song cycles. The most popular 
are the Khorovod, a spring festival chiefly celebrated 
by village communities, and the Posidyelka, an event 
of fairly frequent occurrence in towns or in districts 
where wintry conditions prevail. The choral portion 
censists of individual ballads, or Jdzllinz, which are 
interspersed with dances and by-play, the whole form- 
ing a sort of crude folk-drama. The ballads deal 
chiefly with pastoral and domestic incidents, and 
though often included in the term Jdz/lznz, should not 
be confused with these latter, which are a collection 
of fragmentary epics or historical romances with little 
or no bearing upon particular customs. From the 
bzilini there sprang certain ‘‘historical songs,’’ which, 
with the ‘‘robber songs,’’ ‘‘Cossack songs,’’ and 
“‘soldier songs,’’ form a class apart from the domestic 
folk-songs. a 
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Mysterious and beautiful as are the folk-songs of the 
Russian peasant, it is to the prose stories, or fairy tales, 
that the non-studious stranger turns with greatest in- 
terest, and from which he gains a clearer insight into 
the composition of the Slav mind. This is partly due 
to the regrettable fact that even the most careful and 
sympathetic of Engiish translators fail to produce more 
than a blurred resemblance to the original of a Russian 
poem, which in its native form abounds in a rich variety 
of peculiar and distinctive etymological blooms, many 
of which, alas, are untransplantable. The simple and 
direct phraseology of the prose tales, however, offers 
fewer technical difficulties, and by their homely humour, 
resembling, as it does in many ways, the humour of our 
own folk-lore, the task of the translator is rendered 
easier, and the Anglo-Saxon mind is enabled to meet 
its Slavonic neighbour on more or less common ground. 

In readtng a Russian folk-tale one is struck by the 
bright, conversational style, the shrewd wit, the quaint 
Puckish imagery, and the deft phraseology which packs 
into a crisp sentence a wealth of homely philosophy. 
Some of these skaskas are variants of our own popular 
fairy tales; many bear the Scandinavian imprint ; others 
are tinged with the bright colours of the ancient East. 
But in the main they are purely Slavonic in conception. 
Like all classic literature, their application is universal, 
inasmuch as they deal with characteristics common 
to all races; but the spirit which gives them their charm 
13 the strange, lovable, simple, yet curiously unfathom- 
able spirit of Russia. Abounding with illustrations of 
Russian life and custom, and bearing upon wellnigh 
every phase of the national character, they afford a clear 
insight into those deep, abiding qualities which go to 
make up the Slav mind, and are as invaluable to the 
student as they are fascinating to the casual reader. 

In common with most folk-lore, the Russian skaskas 
turn upon mythology, ghosts, witchcraft (the Baba 
Yaga is the Russian witch or female fiend), and natural 
and supernatural phenomena ; but their humour, usually 
genial, often caustic, and their workaday philosophy, 
give them a literary value of their own. The Russian 
people, simple, outspoken, and candid in their habits 
and conversation, detest cant and humbug, and these 
two vices, together with those of avarice, shrewishness, 
cowardice, selfishness, etc., are shrewdly satirised from 
behind a mask of quaint domestic humour. The miser 
is a favourite butt of the writer of Russian fables, and 
the following story of ‘‘The Miser’’* is fairly repre- 
sentative of the class.to which it belongs. A wealthy 
and avaricious merchant borrows a kopeck of a poorer 
neighbour in order that he may bestow alms upon a 
beggar. The next day the poor man calls for his 
kopeck, but is informed that the rich man has no 
change. He goes away, but returns a second time for 
his kopeck. The merchant, seeing the poor man ap- 
proaching, exclaims to his wife: 


“‘Harkye, wife! I'll strip myself naked and lie 
down under the holy picture. Cover me with a cloth, 





* From ‘‘Russian Folk Tales,’’ by W. R. S. Ralston. 





and sit down and cry just as you would over a corpse. 
When the moujik comes for his money, tell him I died 
this morning !” 

Well, the wife did everything exactly as her husband 
directed her. While she was sitting there the moujik 
came into the room. 

‘‘What do you want?” says she. 

‘“‘The money Marko the Rich owes me,’’ answers 
the poor man. 

‘‘Oh, moujik, Marko the Rich has wished us fare- 
well; he’s only just dead !”’ 

‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven be his! If you'll allow 
me, mistress, in return for my kopeck, I’ll do him a 
last service—give his mortal remains a wash !”’ 

So saying, he laid hold of a pot of boiling water and 
began to pour the scalding contents over Marko the 
Rich. Marko, his brows knit, his legs contorted, was 
scarcely able to hold out. 

‘‘Writhe away or not, as you please,’’ thought the 
poor man, ‘‘but pay me my kopeck !” 

When he had washed the body, and laid it out 
properly, he said : 

‘‘Now then, mistress, buy a coffin, and have it 
taken into the church; I’ll go and read Psalms over 
it!” 

So Marko the Rich was put into a coffin and taken 
into the church, and the moujik began to read Psalms 
over him. All of a sudden « window opened and a 
party of robbers entered the church. The moujik hid 
himself behind the altar. As soon as the robbers had 
come in they began dividing their booty, and after 
everything else had been shared there remained over 
and above a golden sabre—each one laid hold of it 
for himself. 

Out jumped the poor man, crying : 

‘‘What’s the good of disputing that way? Let 
the sabre belong to him who will cut this corpse’s 
head off !”’ 

Up jumped Marko the Rich like a madman. The 
robbers were frightened out of their wits, flung away 
their spoil, and scampered off. 

‘‘Here, moujik,’”’ says Marko, ‘“‘let’s divide the 
money !”’ 

They divided it equally between them: each of the 
shares was a large one. 

‘‘But how about the kopeck?”’’ asks the poor man. 

‘*Ah, brother !’’ replies Marko, ‘‘surely you can see 
I’ve got no change !”” 


Proverbs and wise sayings abound. ‘‘The morning 
is wiser than the evening.’’ ‘‘The blast though it blows 
does not blow for ever, but a scolding old woman is 
not so easy to avoid.’’ ‘‘If you don’t know the ford, 
don’t step overboard”’ (a variant of our ‘‘Look before 
you leap’’). ‘‘Don’t spit in the well or thou wilt have 
to drink up the water thyself.’”’ One could quote in- 
definitely from the wisdom of the Russian folk-lorist. 

A popular edition of Russian folk-tales in English 
has yet to be placed upon the market. Seeing that it 
is hoped and expected that one of the beneficial effects 
of this terrible war wili be the consolidating of a close 
union between the English and Russian peoples, a very 
great service would be rendered by the publisher who 
sought to introduce the ordinary Englishman to the 
beginnings of that splendid and invigorating literature 
which lies behind the more or less familiar novels of 
Tolstoy, Dostoievski, and Maxim Gorky. 
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REVIEWS 


The Treitschke Ideal 


The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke. By 
H. W. C. Davis. (London: Constable. 6s. net.) 


R. DAVIS takes Ovid’s familiar line, “Fas est 
et ab hoste doceri,’’ as the motto for this ex- 
tremely able compilation of the essentials of 
Treitschke’s political thought. Not all of us needed 
to be reminded of the more-than-Machiavellian purpose 
with which Treitschke strove to make Prussia under- 
stand the only possible means to universal dominion. 
If the British people as a whole, or even the British 
people’s rulers, had given heed to the documents pro- 
vided by the enemy, the chances are the present Euro- 
pean conflict would have been avoided. Preacher of 
the ideal significance of war, and insistent advocate 
of the right of his own country to dominate all others, 
Treitschke was never taken quite seriously on this side 
of the North Sea. The few who dared to cite him and 
Bernhardi as the embodiment of the true Prussian spirit 
were dubbed Germanophobes. Consciousness of failure 
properly to appreciate the warning while there was yet 
time to escape will perhaps only heighten the interest 
with which some will read Treitschke now that the 
tragedy he foreshadowed is upon us. 

Treitschke’s contempt for all outside Prussia was 
colossal: every interest was to be subordinate to the 
State with the sole object of securing Prussian 
supremacy alike in any Confederation or Federal 
System of Germany and in international relations. 
Force was his one and only means to the end at which 
he aimed; none outside Prussia had rights to be re- 
spected, and this brutal doctrinaire sought to convince 
his countrymen that the rest of the world was either 
half-civilised or wholly effete. The war of 1870 was 
to him a Holy War in every sense of the word. Was 
not Germany striking a blow for human liberty by 
smashing the Napoleonic ambition? If he had said, 
Was not Prussia taking a big stride towards the goal 
of German unity and ultimate world-dominion? he 
would have expressed his real sentiments. For Eng- 
land, her cant and her unctuous theological rectitude, 
he could find no words too strong. England’s sin was 
that she did not go to the help of Prussia, and 
Treitschke met those who talked of un-Christian and 
warlike nations with an ejaculatory: “Oh hypocrisy! 
Oh cant, cant, cant!’’ Because England maintained a 
neutrality which he regarded as selfish, he was con- 
vinced that her day had come. ‘‘We had thought that 
the great memories of a glorious past, the wisdom of a 
statesmanlike aristocracy and the righteousness of a 
free people would have raised a solid dam against the 
invading flood of that Manchester theory which 
threatens to sweep away all faith in the moral values (!) 
of life. . . . The descent of the island kingdom, down 
that precipitous path that was once the path of 
Carthage and of Holland, seems already to have 





begun.’’ Seven years later, when England intervened 
to keep Russia out of Constantinople, Treitschke was 
convinced that she had forfeited every right to be con- 
sidered a civilised Power. 

If Treitschke had had his way, England would long 
ago have been made a neutral kingdom on a footing 
with Holland and Belgium, her fleet being disposed of 
to the highest bidder. Germany would no doubt have 
been the runner-up at the auction and would have brow- 
beaten France when the bidding became too hot. With 
the British fleet at command, Germany would have been 
free to give the world a series of object-lessons in the 
civilisation and Kultur for which the despotism of the 
Hohenzollerns stands. There is little of the philosopher 
about Treitschke, but there is more than a little of the 
politician, and there is quite enough in the gospel of 
brutality of which he is the exponent to explain the 
‘‘frightfulness’? of German action in Belgium and 
France. Germany is benevolent only when she is un- 
opposed. ‘‘The sentimentalist may shed tears, but the 
earnest thinker will recognise that it was inevitable that 
the highly cultured Athenians should have been in sub- 
jection to the Spartans, the Hellenes to the Romans, 
and in the same way that Florence, for all her refine- 
ment and culture, could not hold her own in the 
struggle with Venice. In all this there lies an inward 
necessity. The State is no Academy of the Fine Arts,”’ 
and the State which neglects its essential power for the 
sake of the ideal aspirations of humanity is a traitor to 
itself. For Treitschke the humanities were, of course, 
a solvent of martial ideals: he could not imagine 
Mars and the Muses as twin-makers of a great people. 





English Drama 


Francis Beaumont, Dramatist. By CHARLES MILLS 
GAYLEY. Illustrated. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The English Drama. By FELIX E. SCHELLING. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 5s. net.) 


CRITICS have often assumed the prophet’s robe, and 
from their studies of the past endeavoured to conceive a 
possible future; but it is rather a thankless change. 
Nobody can prove the truth of their speculations, and 
few people are sufficiently interested to assist in ex- 
hilarating arguments or to set theory against theory in 
literary sportiveness. It is far safer to engage in that 
laborious research-work which forms fine material for 
the critics of coming years; commendation is sure, and 
the labour very often is a delight. It has been so, 
obviously, in the case of Mr. Gayley with his defence 
of Beaumont. We advisedly term it a ‘‘defence,’’ 
because he is concerned to prove that of the two 
dramatists whose names seem as inseparable as those of 
Codlin and Short or Bryant and May—Beaumont and 
Fletcher—Beaumont was ‘‘the twin of heavenlier 
birth,’’ and that his form may be seen, distinct and 
unshadowed, in the long gallery of his contemporaries. 
Most of us are content to read these old comedies and 
poems without troubling as to the honours of author- 
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ship; not so Mr. Gayley. He is tireless in his patient 
efforts at disentanglement, and it seems to us that the 
work was well worth doing. He gives an exhaustive 
examination of the diction and style of both writers; 
we feel that he must have conned every play and poem 
line by line, every line word by word. In the section 
devoted to the collaboration of the two he discusses the 
metrical methods of each in detail; we have no space 
here to analyse the results of such a devotion, but we 
may say that a strong case is made out for Mr. Gayley’s 
claim “‘to distinguish not only hand from hand, but 
mind from mind,’’ and ‘“‘to fix anew the place of the 
joint authors in the history of English comedy.”’ 

‘‘The labour is well bestowed,’’ says the patient tracer 
of clues, “if by its means lovers of poetry and the 
drama, while not ceasing to admire the elder dramatist, 
Fletcher, may be led to accede at last to the younger 
his due and undivided honour, may come to speak of 
him by unhyphenated name—a personality of passion 
and of fire, a gracious power in poetry, of effuigent 
dramatic creativity.’’ Carefully, in fascinating pages, 
the careers of the two are balanced and examined, and 
if we are inclined to smile at some of the suppositions, 
the probable walks and talks with possible friends, the 
smile is an indulgent one, for the general effect is pleas- 
ing. The descent of the two families is unravelled, 
genealogical charts are given, and illustrations assist 
the reader’s comprehension. The book will be invalu- 
able to all students of the period. 

Of Mr. Schelling’s work we cannot say a great deal 
in the way of criticism. Issued in the ‘‘Channels of 
English Literature”’ series, written by a professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania and a member of the 
American National Institute of Arts and Letters, its 
worth is assured. The drawback of all such books is 
that their pages are bound often to consist of a mere 
catalogue of plays, linked by brief comments into 
decently readable sentences, and, where so large a field 
as the history and development of a whole art is con- 
cerned, it is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 
The introductory chapter, on ‘‘The Nature, Origins and 
Relations’’ of the drama, is well considered and excel- 
lently critical; and in the author’s apology for the in- 
clusion of inferior and unliterary productions he makes 
a good point: “The history of literature can no more be 
written in a neglect of the writings of lesser men than 
we can hope to write the history of a country solely on 
the basis of the biographies of its kings and princes. 
. . . There are many plays that we read with interest 
for their place in the history of literature which could 
never move that detached and extraordinary person, 
the reader whose standard is the hypothetical absolute.’’ 
We know that standards are deceptive, not to be em- 
ployed too rigorously, and it is a debatable question 
whether one generation has any right to look with cold, 
supercilious eyes upon the work of its predecessors. Mr. 
Schelling seems to apprehend this; the result is a book 
proportioned very pleasingly in view of the heavy and 
responsible task. We note at the end of his last chapter, 
“English Drama since Sheridan,’’ a welcome protest 











against the notion that the imported art of “‘men of 
foreign birth and alien modes of thought’’ can ever 
restore to us the drama as a great national utterance; 
and we note also that the comparatively recent glimpses 
of an indigenous drama, arising out of local condi- 
tions, ‘‘whether Irish, English, or other, in which human 
nature is less sophisticated and abraded by the 
attrition of modern life,’’ are recognised. It is from 
such glimpses, we imagine, that we shall in time achieve 
the clearer, larger view so much desired. 








Fiction 
1CUl 

T is a strange plea that Mr. Frank Harris’s pub- 
[ lishers set forth on the cover of his latest book of 
short stories, “The Yellow Ticket’? (Grant Richards, 
6s.), namely, that none of the author’s wonderful and 
great works “has won him a tithe of the readers, or 
a fit fraction of the reputation, that his work de- 
serves.”’ The true artist is surely but the medium 
for the thoughts and ideas transmitted through his 
brain to those less gifted than himself; he writes, 
paints, or sculptures simply because he must. Recog- 
nition is gratifying, but a gifted author should not 
whine, through his publisher, if the harvest is not so 
great as he could wish. Ordinary people might con- 
nect such complaints with mercenary aspirations. 

Having thus issued a mild reproof, the stories come 
next for consideration. With the exception of the last 
two, all are love stories in one form or another. Those 
who are familiar with Mr. Harris’s style of fiction 
know that great stress is always laid upon the outward 
visible form of his female characters. One has always 
to picture them from the description of their limbs, 
the glory of their eyes, the magic curves of various 
parts of their anatomy. Unlike some of the greater 
novelists, Mr. Harris leaves little to the imagination ; 
he indicates no beauty of soul, no spirit of sacrifice, 
no love which is capable of outlasting physical attrac- 
tion. “In the Vale of Tears,’’ one of the longest 
stories in the book, is the tale of an old man’s suicide 
because he feared to live to see his young wife’s happi- 
ness when their child should be born. The stories as 
they stand are well told and interesting. That the 
mystical, the beautiful, apart from its fleshly form, 
makes no appeal to the author, it is perhaps unfair to 
put the blame upon his shoulders. 


As a witty writer, with a gift of humour sometimes 
caustic but ever entertaining, Miss S. Macnaughtan has 
made her mark in some half-dozen novels which most 
readers of current fiction have enjoyed. Her latest 


volume, “A Green Englishman, and other Stories of 
Canada” (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.), maintains the 
humour of its forerunners, but on this occasion ad- 
ministered in smaller doses. The form, however, is no 
drawback; for in a collection of short stories the author 
is able to introduce a greater number and variety of 
characters than in the usual novel, and this affords her 
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a wider scope for the exercise of her observant wit. 
Many of the people she depicts are settlers from 
England—men with the right stuff in them to win the 
fortune denied them in the Motherland, and wasters, 
“remittance men,’’ who have left their country for their 
country’s good. A welcome breath of the crisp, stimu- 
lating Canadian air is wafted through Miss Macnaugh- 
tan’s pages, and the reader cannot fail to feel the better 
for encountering it. 

It will be long before Africa ceases to be the happy 
hunting-ground of the writer of romance. In “A 
‘Waterfly’s’’ Wooing’’ (Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.), 
Miss Annesley Kenealy introduces us to yet another 
type of the denizens of that vast and wonderful con- 
tinent. The “waterfly’’ is an African half-caste, by 
name Leone, and by nature a rather despicable variety 
of the genus dipteva. Yet a white girl—English, too— 
marries him for his money, and tragedy follows. This, 
and some more or less weird happenings, supply mate- 
rial for a sensational story with many complications. 

Hitherto Mr. St. John Ervine has been known to us 
as a playwright of some distinction and the author of 
several brilliant little sketches which have secured him 
a position among Irish writers of to-day. He has now 
taken the perhaps more exacting path which confronts 
all writers of fiction in the form of the long novel. 
Whether this new departure will add to the laurels 
already won remains to be seen, his initial essay aS a 
novelist showing, though full of promise, traces of the 
immaturity usually to be met with in a first attempt 
“Mrs. Martin’s Man’’ (Maunsel and Co., 6s.) is un- 
doubtedly a powerful work; but it is more drama than 
novel, for in his dialogue the author has failed to shake 
ofi the earlier influence of the footlights, which gives a 
theatrical glamour to an otherwise excellently conceived 
story. The main situation is a poignant one which 
might be met with anywhere, but it is treated with the 
hand of a master, and the typical Irish characters and 
local colouring make it appear to be peculiar to the soil 
of the Emerald Isle. The story is told in a series of 
sharply defined realistic scenes, but the theatrical dia- 
logue rather hampers the progress of the narrative. 





For Lassies and Lads 


Adventure, the Sword, and Pillows 


- LACK’S Boys’ Book’’ (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.) 

edited by G. E. Mitton, consists of a selection 
of stories from books previously issued by this firm. 
The name from which each extract has been made is 
given in the list of contents; so, should a boy feel 
thrilled by the extract—which forms in itself a complete 
story—and want to know what folfows, he has only to 
get the book to read the full account. 

The Rebellion of 1745 forms the theme of yet another 
story under the title of ‘‘Muckle John,” by Allan 
Stewart (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.). Adventures, 
treachery, and brave deeds vie with one another for 
prominence in the narrative, while Muckle John himself 
is interesting on account of his strange personality. 
To the days of brave knights in armour who fought 











for beautiful ladies Mr. W. P. Shervill takes his readers 
in ‘‘Edgar the Ready’? (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.). 
Dungeons, castle turrets and ramparts figure largely in 
the situations portrayed, the brave warriors living 
during the reign of Edward III. 

School stories will never lose their interest for the 
young reader—or, for the matter of that, for many an 
older one also—and in ‘‘Dormitory Eight,’’ by R. S. 
Warren (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d. net), the usual in- 
cidents of public school life are capably dealt with. 
The sufferings of the new boy, dormitory fights and 
playground scrimmages, fill up the pages and make of 
the whole an interesting account. 


Schoolgirls and Diaries 


The school described in ‘‘The Girls of St. Cyprians,”’ 
by Angela Brazil (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), is noted 
for its strong musical element. Muriel Lancaster is the 
genius, although it is not upon her that the school relies 
in its competition with other schools in the town. 
Through her irascible teacher, Mildred’s talent at last 
is recognised, and the story closes, the proud girl sur- 
rounded by her enthusiastic admirers. 

‘‘A Schoolgirl’s Diary,’’ by May. Baldwin (W. and 
R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is not an account of school life, 
but of a trip to the East undertaken by Jean, an orphan 
of thirteen, and her uncle, Alistair. The child’s story 
is good and written very much as a young person might 
record facts as they impressed her. 

To the French boarding-school of La Chapelle comes 
a young, rich English girl, who immediately on her 
arrival is elected queen of a secret Soczété de Jote, whose 
meetings and revels are held at midnight. The in- 
fluence of this ‘‘Queen of Joy’’ (W. and R. Chambers, 

s.), as Mrs. L. T. Meade designates her in the title, 
on the school is very great, and if some of the conversa- 
tions between principal and pupils savour more of the 
romantic than of what actually takes place in a well- 
disciplined school, the story, on account of certain 
mysteries, well holds the reader’s attention to the end. 

Two books suitable for lesser prizes are ‘“‘De Beau- 
foy’s Bride,’’ by Ida Lemon, and ‘‘Jack, the English- 
man,’’ by H. Louisa Bedford (S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d. each). 


Fairies, Sunbeams, and Golden Locks 

““Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’’ pictured by Mabel L. 
Attwell, ‘‘Golden Locks and Pretty Frocks,’’ by Edric 
Vrendenburg (Raphael Tuck and Sons, 3s. 6d. net 
each); “Stories Told to Children,’’ by Michael Fairless, 
illustrated by Flora White (Duckworth and Co., 5s. 
net); “Golden Sunbeams’”’ (S.P.C.K., 1s. 4d.); “Lickle 
Tickle,’’ by Jean Lang (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s. 6d.); 
“My Own Stories,’? told by Alcott Ruth Norman, 
aged six (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.); “Belgian Play- 
mates,’’ by Nellie Pollock (Gay and Hancock, Is. 6d. 
net); ‘‘More Russian Picture Tales,’’ by Valery Carrick 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 2s. 6d. net); ‘‘Candle and 
Crib,’’ by K. F. Purdon (Maunsel and Co., Dublin, 
ts. net); ‘‘The Old Fairy Tales,’’ pictured by H. M. 
Brock (F. Warne and Co., 2s. 6d. net); ‘‘A Children’s 
Painting Book’’ (Odhams, 1s.)—are all bright, enter- 
taining and attractive productions, suitable for children 
who like large print, many pictures and few words. 








A manual for recruits undergoing military training 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Wm. 
Dawson and Sons, Ltd., entitled “ Recruits’ Problems 
Solved.’’ The author makes his points clear by means 





of simple diagrams printed in two colours. 
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Shorter Notices 
Mr. Innes’ History 


A book which opens with William of Holland 
coming to take his place on the English throne, and 
covers more than one conflict in the Netherlands, the 
achievements of Frederick the Great, the Seven Years 


War, the American War of Independence, and the be- | items—are, 


ginning of the Napoleonic wars, has more than an | 
Mr. A. D. Innes ; 


academic appeal at the present time. 
in the third volume of his “England and the Bnitish 
Empire ’’ (Rivington, 6s. net) takes us over so much of 
the ground that has been familiarised in the last few 
months that many ordinary readers will be glad to 
peruse his pages, mainly intended, though they are, 
for the schools. Mr. Innes is one of those happy 
writers who manage to compress an extraordinary num- 
ber of facts into a limited space without apparently 
sacrificing general reflections which put facts in their 
proper perspective. His account of imperial and 
political history is admirable, with individual touches 
scattered liberally throughout. He does not confine 
himself to wars and party conflicts, but treats with 
real insight, and more impartiality than most, the social 
and economic forces at work in England from 1689 
to 1802. His chapter on the Industrial and Rural 
Revolution is an excellent summary of the changes in 
the relations of capital and labour, landlords and 
peasantry, and is a model of what such a review of 
social and industrial conditions should be in any 
history. 
The Man who is Fit 

Even though we are not all ambitious of fame in the 
field of athletics, we all desire that rare and valuable 
asset, a sound body. In his book entitled “ Training 
for the Track, Field, and Road’’ (Stanley Paul, 2s. 
net) Mr. Harry Andrews gives the results of years of 
hard work devoted to the preparation of young athletes 
for the strenuous competitive events by which their 
names become known. His own name needs no intro- 
duction; a famous runner himself, he is official trainer 
to the Amateur Athletic Association, to some of the 
chief regiments of the Army, to various clubs, and 
to men whose deeds are familiar wherever Britain 
sends her sport-loving sons. But the book will be 
useful to the man who has no idea of attaining the 
strength and staying power necessary for athletic re- 
nown. To the ordinary business man, content to be 
physically fit, it will be valuable for the sake of its 
hints on health in general. The author has a word to 
say on many subjects which have formed themes for 
controversy, such as the use of tobacco, of medicine, 
the proper form of clothing, and methods of starting 
off in a race. An appendix containing the A.A.A. 
tules will be found useful, and the photographic 
illustrations are exceedingly good. 


Macaulay’s History of England 

The fifth part of the new illustrated edition of this 
famous work is now to hand from Messrs. Macmillan, 
and the set of six handsome half-guinea volumes will 
soon be complete. 
in the way of criticism; the editor, Mr. Charles Hard- 
ing Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 








' work of her future husband. 


“ Against the fall of Mons might well be set off the 
taking of Athlone, the victory of Aghrim, the sur- 
render of Limerick, and the pacification of Ireland.’ 
Later on comes the account of the fall of Namur in 
1692—Namur being then, as until recently, one of the 
great fortresses of Europe. The year 1696 concludes 
this section. The _ illustrations—plans, portraits, 
medals, monuments, old prints, and other interesting 
as before, a feature which compels 
admiration 
Two Germanys 

War books are said to have become a drug in the 
market, but still they come. The latest is “ Britain’s 
Case Against Germany,’’ by Mr. Ramsay Muir (The 
University Press, Manchester, 2s. net). Mr. Muir 
certainly states “the case’’ with vigour and even 
freshness, and his careful examination of documents 
and review of events since August will make it difficult 
for any reasonable mind to doubt that Germany de- 
liberately provoked a war which she has fought with 
the worst weapons of barbarism. He throws the 
difference in method and belief between the German 
and the non-German world into sharp antithesis. But 
he shows—and this is perhaps the most suggestive part 
of his book—that, if there are German and non- 
German worlds to-day, there are historically at least 
two Germanys. We might summarise his views by 
saying that there is the Germany of culture and the 
Germany of kultur. The German universities at the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries gave the world masterpieces in literature and 
music: “Great as have been the achievements of Ger- 
man intellect in the nineteenth century, they do not 
surpass in originality and value the achievements of 
the age of political ineffectiveness, when even the dream 
of political unity had not been born.’’ Germany’s 
greatest victories in culture were won without the aid 
and protection of power embodied in a swollen mili- 
tarism. In her “wonderful intellectual renascence”’ 
Prussia played little part. Germany’s descent from 
Lessing and Goethe to the ideals of a Treitschke has 
coincided with the supremacy of Prussia, whose 
epitaph bids fair to be: “The State which by its 
example and its ideal united and destroyed Ger- 
many.’ 
New Work from Robert Browning 

Sir Frederick G. Kenyon has taken an immense 
amount of trouble in arranging the “New Poems by 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning ”’ 
(Smith, Elder, 5s. net). The familiar question as 
to whether it is worth while or wise to publish “new ”’ 
work by a writer whose output, as far as the literary 
world is concerned, has been deemed complete, is 
bound to arise, but this time it is less of a problem than 
usual. Ten of the 29 poems by Robert Browning here 
given have appeared in the Centenary Edition. A 
selection from Mrs. Browning’s early work is included, 
but the most interesting pages for many readers will 
be the mild, apologetic criticisms she makes upon the 
They are rather 


' suggestions than criticisms—she diffidently “inquires ”’ 


Not much can be written of them | 


| with charming deference to the greater poet. 


at Oxford, has done his work so well that we can only | 


praise it. The present volume begins with the opening 
of Parliament by William III on October 22, 1691, 
-and the third sentence has a curiously familiar ring: 


whether a slight alteration in a line would not improve 
it, she “just asks’’ or says “why not”’ this or that 
Reading 
between the lines, it is another tribute to the ideal love 
which united these two until the end. As to the 


poems, they neither detract from nor add to the value 
that is now firmly set upon the work already known. 
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The Carol 


‘“‘Chantans, bargies, Noué, Noué.”’ 


HRISTMAS is the children’s festival. As far 
back as we can recollect, there are Christmas 
memories, and inseparably linked with them, and call- 
ing up more associations than any other of its rites, are 
carols. To whom does not King Wenceslas recall the 
sensation of a little warm bed on a cold winter’s night, 
and, away down below, voices rising in the rain or 
snow, and the child longing to be of the circle, out 
there in the magic of the lantern light, under the 
Christmas star he was persuaded he could see if only 
vouchsafed the opportunity? How familiarly the 
story of the shepherds rang out year after year, and 
what curious associations were in his mind about the 
wassail song or “God rest ye, merry gentlemen’’! 
The spirit of all past Christmases seemed to dwell in 
them. And as years advanced, and life hardened into 
reality from the radiant mists of childhood, while 
much lost its glamour, there still remained the fascina- 
tion of the carols. The simplicity and pathos of the 
story told in them, the quaint lilt of the old tunes, the 
sense of being carried back into remote days when the 
world was young and innocent like the Child of whom 
they tell and the lambs the shepherds watched, all 
helped to make him very tender to the Christmas songs, 
notwithstanding their acutely painful rendering to 
which he was often subjected. And with widening 
horizons came the realisation of their being a link with 
the world’s literature, with the heroic poems of narra- 
tive that are older than history, and always celebrated 
great events and the miraculous incidents surrounding 
the coming of the great ones of the earth, handed down 
as folklore from age to age by generations as yet un- 
spoilt by cheap editions and cheaper writing. The 
form of their music, in the oldest surviving carols, 
such as “ The Holly and the Ivy’”’ or “ From Lands 
that See the Sun Arise,”’ is in itself a link with the most 
ancient and simple forms of the art, the chant that 
accompanied religious ceremony, or recitative. 

Back on the wings of thought we travel, long past the 
inauguration of the carol and the Christian era, past 
the Egyptian and Greek mythologies to the remoter 
East and the legends of the first men who found they 
must have music, and so made it, to their infinite joy. 

To those born without the musical sense there is 
always a feeling of wonder at the instinct which first 
prompted man to invent a tune and follow it up by 
making an instrument on which to play it! It seems 
likely that the legend of the great god Pan, the world 
spirit who wandered through fields and mountains, 
bringing all creatures beneath the spell of his pipes, is 
the best description of its source. Music was here in 
the world, in the trickling stream, in the whispering of 
the woods, in the wind as it sang through their 
branches, in the rhythm of the stars as they swayed 
from season to season in stately procession, before man 
came to dwell among its mysteries; it prompted the 
song of the birds, and men had only to discover the 








quality in pipe or string by which to capture the elusive 
sound to find they had possession of the spirit of 
melody. 

How speedily music became allied to poetry we do 
not know—the old heroic poems lent themselves more 
easily to recitative; but in religious rites, in the chant, 
the procession, and the dance, it played its part from 
the earliest days of which we have knowledge. And 
how great a part that was of the lives of the common 
people it is difficult for us now to estimate, since every 
action, every aspect of nature, every passion that 
swayed them, had its representative and its rite in the 
ceremonies that were constantly recurring. It made 
of religion at once a thing mysterious and intimate, 
significant of all the unseen forces and of the daily 
visible actions of existence. To fit such conceptions 
there were the most exalted, sacramental rites, and 
the simplest human acts of devotion or ritual. 

It is the shadow of these Eastern conceptions of 
religion which we find in the old carols, and which, 
apart from their characteristic charm, makes them 
worthy of study and yielding much \interest. They 
are the outcome of the traditional method of in- 
augurating a new religion. In some it is told in story 
form. Its human interest, its miraculous attributes, 
its tender sentiment are set forth in a score of different 
versions for the common folk, who perhaps cannot 
grasp its larger significance. The story of the shep- 
herds, of the manger birth, of the lordly kings bring- 
ing tribute, of all creation paying homage, was what 
all could understand and sing. Nature plays a great 
part in them. The symbolism of the holly and the 
ivy, the worship of the flowers as in the old and little- 
known “ Nouél de las Flons,’’ as all the blossoms “ ir 
rainbow colours’’ bow to the star. The violets and 
daisies pied start up, drest in innocence, from where 
they hide; the brute creation worship, “Ox and ass 
before him bow,”’ and in the carol of Lorrain all birds 
of the air, drawn by the star, fill the welkin with song: 

Mark how the Cock doth trill his lay, 
His was the song that broke the day. 
Many old carols are even less devotional, and more 
completely folk-songs. Such are “The Holy Well,” 
full of quaint charm and humour; “ The Withy Carol,”’ 
which in the eyes of many barely escapes the charge 
of irreverence in the tale of the misfortunes of the 
jolly dons; and the ceremonious ‘‘Song of the Yule 
Log ’”’: 
Come bring with a noise, my merry merry boys 
The Christmas log to the firing. 

Another fascinating series, and among those whose 
origin is lost in tradition, are the lullaby songs. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the picture of the 
mother bending over her cradle, soothing infant fears 
with the story of that other gentle Mother and Child 
over whom walked the same guardian angels: 

Oh hush, my child, lie still and slumber 
Holy Angels guard thy bed. 

Then there are the great number of devotional 

carols, triumphant carols, joyful carols; associated 
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with monastic services and the high festival of Christ- 
mas Day. There are times in the world’s history 
when the great message of Christmas appears sub- 
merged, when peace and goodwill seem to have 
vanished with the star of Noel, and hatred to have 
usurped the throne of Love, on which the Christ child 
rules. These are the times to remember, and in re- 
membering to take heart from the great truth that 
ideals can never perish. Enshrined in the simplest 
carols, the spirit of Christmas has survived the rise 
and fall of many nations, and will survive the end of 
many more. In the midst of thoughts of death and 
pain and destruction we are called on to celebrate the 
birth of the Highest Ideal ever given to the world, that 
of purity and love and self-sacrifice. Circumstance 
cannot change it; the will of man cannot dethrone it; 
war cannot slay it, nor evil mar its beauty. Against 
the battle-ground of Europe the message of Christmas 
stands out yet more vividly. Let us go forward 
strong in the certainty of a universal peace that shall 
be won, as was the peace of Christmas, at the cost of 
strife and tears and the agony of death. 





The Little Fir-Tree 


bes the woods, bearing tools of steel and iron, 

came the men to do their work, and the little fir- 
tree, knowing nothing of the brilliant future awaiting 
it, sighed and shook as the lumbering wagon jolted it, 
with many companions, away to the smoky town. 
“ The woods will miss me!’’ it said to itself; but the 
breeze rushed through the glades and lifted a thousand 
branches, and the sun shone down, and only the tiny 
things that had crept and lived in its small shade 
wondered where the fir-tree had gone. 

Soon it stood, one of a closely packed rank, on the 
pavement of the city; bewildered by the roaring of a 
myriad wheels, by the strange burden of unfriendly 
winds; gazed upon by the passers-by; handled by 
clumsy fingers that knew not the craft of the forest. 
But one day, when the little tree had grown sleepy 
and sad and cold, two people came and pointed to 
it, saying, “ This one will do,’’ and it thrilled, because 
the voices were pleasant after the gruff, careless speech 
of the men who were busy near it. 

Now there were, in the city, many quiet streets and 
grave, lofty houses. Into one of these houses the fir- 
tree was borne, wondering. For a long time it stood 
in a large room, whose door was tightly locked; yet 
every now and then laughter and merry footsteps 
sounded from beyond. Then, one evening, long after 
the sun had gone down, and the house had become 
silent, came the two people of the pleasant voices; 
whispering, beckoning, laughing softly, moving 
quickly here and there, they began opening package 
after package and adorning the little tree. Tremen- 


dously important did it feel at this evidence of favour. 
“How fine I am—how they value me!’’ it thought, 
as one hour, and another hour, sped by, while the 





whispers and the laughter still went on. At last the 
work was finished, and the fir-tree was left to the dark 
and to the silence; but in the night it trembled so with 
excitement that one small bundle rolled off to the 
floor. 

The very next night, the people of the pleasant 
voices came and lighted tiny pink candles and crinkled 
paper lanterns and put them on the tree; then two big 
doors were flung wide, the room suddenly was ablaze 
with colour and brightness, and with shouts of glee a 
company of children raced in, circling round the tree. 
And then for the first time, in a tall mirror, the little 
fir-tree saw how beautiful it was, how its branches 
were laden with lovely things, with things that 
glittered and things that spun and shook and caught 
the light of the candles and lamps; and it was rapt in 
ecstasy. “All this for me!’’ it thought proudly; “all 
this—for me!’ How soon came disappointment ! 
The children, even down to the very smallest, claimed 
a gift from the bending sprays, and the little fir-tree 
knew then that these attentions, these fine adornments 
were not because of its own grace and beauty at all, 
but so that it should give pleasure to the children. 
And for a while it grew dull and sorrowful; but when 
children’s laughter rang out, when bright eyes glanced 
at it, when quick feet danced round it, when the two 
pleasant voices murmured, “ How happy they are!’’ it 
thrilled with pleasure again. 

In a few hours the room that had been so radiant 
and busy was dark again and still, and the little 
tree stood rather forlorn and sad and neglected, only 
a few burnt-out lanterns and strips of gilt thread and 
coloured paper telling of its recent glory. For days 
it rested so; then came men who carried it into the 
garden and stuck it roughly in a wet, cold corner; and 
it drooped and slept for a long, long time. 

But one day the sun saw the gloomy corner, and 
touched the little fir-tree ever so gently, and told the 
birds to sing; and the two people of the pleasant voices 
came down the garden and said, “See, our Christmas- 
tree is growing !”’ 





The Philosophical Society 


N Wednesday, December 16, Mr. W. J. Melhuish 
delivered the second of his series of three 
juvenile lectures in connection with the above Society, 
at Leighton House, the Rev. Dr. Griffin being in the 
chair. The subject was “The Story of a Christmas 
Pudding,’’ and the lecturer gave a most interesting 
account in simple, telling language of the origin and 
use of the various ingredients of the national Christmas 
dish, pointing out that the majority of them came from 
the land where Christ was born, or, if not from that 
actual land, from districts not far away. He cleverly 
managed to condense the information gathered from 
what was evidently deep research into a form which 
the youngest child present could not fail to under- 
stand, and the hour’s lecture—or rather familiar talk, 
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as it should be termed, was listened to with close 


attention. It was pleasant to note that the audience 
nearly filled the handsome studio—a large increase in 
numbers on the attendance of the previous occasion. 

The third lecture of this extremely good series will 
be given by Mr. Melhuish on Wednesday, January 13, 
at Leighton House, the theme being “ The Story of a 
Dinner.’ Information as to the objects and pro- 
gramme of the Philosophical Society can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. H. Godson Bohn, at 5, King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple. 


The Theatre 


“Der Tag” 


] N a far-off novel by Sir James M. Barrie he fully ex- 

plained to us that he knew every trick of the trade 
of the journalist. In the new war play produced on 
Monday night at the Coliseum he shows that notwith- 
standing his immense gifts of humour and pathos, his 
firm hold upon the hearts of humanity, and his delicate 
sense of the stage, he can still reproduce the worst 
taults of journalism. For ‘‘Der Tag’’ is nothing more 
vital than a not very good leading article, nor is it 
more imaginative than the dozen other poor war plays 
that have been produced in London, for a grey week 
or so, during the last two months. 

Mr. Norman McKinnel gives us an Emperor who 
feels that he is the centre of the world, and that by his 
vast armies he can spread his power across the earth. 
He is about to sign a document which will set the world 
aflame, when he tells his Chancellor and some other 
officer that, like the King in so many plays, he would 
be alone. Enter the Spirit of Culture, in the graceful 
form of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, whom, as Sir Herbert 
Tree says, ‘‘we all call ‘Irene’ in our prayers.’’ The 
Spirit makes several long speeches, and the Emperor, in 
a dream, refuses to sign. In reality he has allowed the 
war of the worlds to begin; the Spirit returns again to 
talk with him, and then places his pistol in his hand 
and disappears. The stage slowly darkens on the un- 
likely picture of the war lord being talked into shoot- 
ing himself because Culture has been harmed. 

Everyone is delightfully in earnest throughout ‘‘Der 
Tag,”’ but no one convinces. The whole thing appeared 
to fall dully upon an immensely crowded house, which 
had just been delighted by Miss Wish Wynne and 
touched by Mr. H. B. Irving’s admirable performance 
in ‘A Story of Waterloo.”’ EGAN MEw. 
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Messrs. Maunsel will publish immediately the com- 
plete “Dramatic Works’’ of John M. Synge in one 
volume, containing “The Playboy of the Western 
World,’’ “Deirdre of the Sorrows,’’ “Riders to the 
Sea,”’ “The Shadow of the Glen,”’ “Tinkers Wedding,” 
and “The Well of the Saints.’’ These plays have never 
before been collected into a single volume. 








MOTORING 


I N the various speculations as to the probable duration 

of the war it should not be overlooked that an 
entirely new factor—as important in its way as those 
of men, guns, or ammunition—has been introduced into 
modern warfare—petroleum. For it is by petroleum 
and its products that the greater part of the transport 
of the armies now in the field is effected, ambulance 
work rendered efficient, and aerial operations are carried 
out. It follows, therefore, that the side whose supplies 
are the first to give out will be enormously handicapped. 
In the opinion of the Petroleum Review, Germany 1s 
already faced with a petroleum famine. In normal 
times that country is only capable of producing within 
its own borders about ten per cent. of the total con- 
sumption, having to rely for its main supplies upon 
importations from other countries, not one of which is 
now available. Holland has entirely prohibited the 
export of petroleum products; Rumania has prohibited 
the export of benzine; the Galician oilfield, from which 
Germany has been in the habit of receiving enormous 
quantities of petrol, is in the hands of Russia; and the 
United States exporters will find it an increasingly 
difficult task to get their tank-steamers through. In 
view, therefore, of the vastly increased consumption of 
motor fuel during the past few months, it seems evident 
that the outlook for Germany as regards this essential 
is very black. Our technical contemporary, after a 
careful and obviously authoritative survey of the whole 
position, arrives at the conclusion that it is impossible 
for Germany to have accumulated sufficient stores of 
petroleum products to meet the abnormally heavy re- 
quirements of a prolonged war, and that as she is now 
isolated from all exterior markets the time cannot be far 
distant when ‘‘the Zeppelins, the German armoured 
aeroplanes, armoured motor-cars, big motors, and all 
their other newly invented instruments of death and 
destruction will uselessly remain in their sheds and 
garages, or, still worse, rot away on the fields of the war 
territories. A petroleum and benzine famine in Ger- 
many is one of the most powerful allies of the Allies, 
and this ally will soon pronounce its decisive argu- 
ment.”’ 

As far as one can gather by hearsay from medical 
men who have returned from the front, says the Auto- 
car, the motor field ambulance of the future is likely to 
take the form of a heavier type of vehicle, capable of 
carrying more men than the present type. In this con- 
nection, Cooper's Vehicle Journal, the organ of the 
carriage and body-building trades, has brought out a 
rather interesting design of conveyance, capable of 
being used in any of three capacities—as a plank-sided 
wagon, as a tilt-wagon, or, with the tilt fitted up with 
certain ingenious fittings designed for the car, as an 
ambulance capable of carrying twelve stretchers. Yet, 
in spite of this, the body is little larger than the 
crdinary Red Cross four-stretcher ambulance. Needless 
to say, the double possibilities of being used for trans- 
port of supplies outwards, and of wounded back from 
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the lines, increase the economy of transport enormously, 
besides leaving the roads less encumbered with vehicles. 
This application of the ‘‘convertible’’ principles, 
familiar enough in the case of the private and com- 
mercial motor, certainly seems good in theory, and no 
deubt its possibilities will be carefully investigated by 
those motor firms who are specially catering for war 
requirements. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T seems quite certain now that the Stock Exchange will 
I re-open early in January, but only for business on a 
resiricted scale. For example, the list of fixed prices 

will be added to, and it is expected that nearly all shares 
in which there used to be an active market or, at any 
rate, shares in which there is any German interest will 
only be sold at a certain definite price. It is also expected 
that a rule will be passed making it illegal to sell ‘‘bears.”’ 
I need hardly say that if the Stock Exchange imagines 
that it will gain anything by tying the hands of the mem- 
bers it is very much mistaken. The Exchange should 
rever have closed at all. The financial arrangements were 
as delicate as a spider’s web. The war smashed them 
and the web can never be repaired. We may get another 
spider’s web into which fresh flies may be manceuvred, 
but the attractiveness which generations of gamblers had 
given to the Exchange has gone. The members lived 
upon confidence. It was their best asset. That confidence 
has disappeared. Perhaps in the next twenty years if 
new rules of a popular character are made we shall see 
business resumed on the old scale. But it will take a 
long time, and it is certain that the present members will 
bitterly regret the day when they closed the House. Had 
they only exercised the smallest foresight they could 
have foreseen the trouble that they have got into. They 
found themselves practically insolvent, and they imagined 
. that by postponing the payment of their debts the 
insolvency would vanish. It has done nothing of the kind. 
Last week a big meeting of members was held to pro- 
test against the action of the Committee, but the Com- 
mittee, however much it may sympathise with its re- 
volting members, is now powerless. It is in the hands of 
the Treasury. What the Treasury knows about Stock 
Exchange business no one can imagine, but the Govern- 
ment having in some vague sort of way promised to help 
the banks, and having acted as a go-between, now seems 
to think that it can control the Stock Exchange. Per- 
haps Mr. Lloyd George has visions of a Bourse run on 
Continental lines with regulations as stringent as those of 
Berlin or Paris. If he has, I am afraid that he will be very 
much disappointed when he tries to put such visions into 
practical working. What we want in the City is freedom. 
Every member should be allowed to advertise, there should 
be no differences between jobber and broker, there should 





be no fixed prices, there should be no fixed scale of com- 
mission. If a man is fool enough to buy and sell shares 
on a commission basis too low to make any profit, that 
is his look out. If a man wishes to sell shares that he 
does not possess to a client who has not got the money to 
pay for them that is no reason why the Government 
should intervene. Foolish gambling brings its own punish- 
ment. I believe that the Government are quite wrong in 
being afraid of ‘‘bear’’ sales. I am sure that very few 
members of the Stock Exchange will venture to sell short 
of anything. Indeed, even to-day the whole City is suf- 
fering from shortness of stock. Free markets make for 
high prices. We have seen this in the case of Consols. 
Wiseacres fixed the price, and as a result it is impossible 
to deal. People who want to sell big blocks of Consols 
are compelled to take three or four points less than the 
fixed price, and as no broker is allowed to negotiate the 
bargain these bargains are done through bankers and 
other intermediaries. The Consol market is consequently 
quite rotten. If there had been no fixed price in Consols 
we might have found men reckless enough to sell ‘‘bears’’ 
and this would have hardened the price up to at least 
zo. A “‘bear,’’ so far from being a source of weakness, 
is the strongest backbone that a market can have. 

The little spurt in Yankees soon died away. Wall 
Street bid up prices with the idea of getting out of stock, 
but it could find no buyers. The dealers promptly dropped 
the price. Steels rose. Nevertheless, it is said that the 
present output of the Steel Trust is not more than a 
quarter of its capacity. I cannot see any reason why 
Steels should be bought, for although we may expect 
huge rebuilding operations in Belgium when the war is 
over no one knows when that war will end, or whether the 
Steel Trust will get the orders when peace does come. 
Business in America is bad, the railways are not doing 
well, and about 160 millions of short-dated notes will 
have to be paid this year. Who is going to find the 
money ? 

British American Tobacco deals in huge figures, and 
well it may, for it runs the export department of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company, and it also handles an enor- 
mous American business. Its profits have been growing 
steadily for some years past, and its dividends have been 
huge. For the past year it has done well, but the board 
feel that they are not likely to get the whole of the 
42,177,000 at which the profit works out; therefore they 
place £1,500,000 to a reserve fund, and pay only 22$ 
per cent. dividend, carrying forward £930,319. Invest- 
ments in Associated companies, and loans and accounts 
with such companies, together total about 94 millions. 
The outstanding feature of the balance-sheet is the enor- 
mous increase in stock, which is now nearly 3} millions. 
The company owes £2,750,000. These figures show 
what a gigantic trade is done, and the board talk 
of losing £700,000 through the war and characterise their 
policy as conservative. 

The Orient Company have once again had a magnificent 
year, and after placing £100,000 to reserve there is still 
£160,787 available, consequently the directors repeat last 
year’s operation, by which £57,910 was given as an addi- 
tional dividend, for the deferred shareholders, who will 
utilise the money by applying for shares in the under- 
writing fund. The usual 5 per cent. is paid on the de- 
ferred in addition to the distribution. We are told that 
three of the company’s steamers have been requisitioned 
as armed merchant cruisers, and that two have been 
taken for transports. The Orient is one of the best- 
managed companies in the world, and the 4} per cent. 
debentures are an admirable security. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 
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The Woman who Looked Back. By M. Hamilton. (Stan- 
ley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Miss Billy. By Eleanor H. Porter. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 
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ley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

The Undying Race. By René Milan. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 4s.) 

Spacious Days. By Ralph Durand. (John Murray. 6s.) 

Ad Lucem. By Mary A. Woods. (Garden City Press, 
Letchworth. 6s.) 
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First Cousin to a Dream. By Cyril Harcourt. (John Lane. 
6s.) 
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The Blind Side of the Heart. By F. E. Crichton. (Maun- 
sel and Co. 6s.) 

A Drop in Infinity. By Gerald Grogan. (John Lane. 6s.) 

The Prussian Officer and Other Stories. By D. H. Law- 
rence. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

The One Outside, and Other Stories. By Mary Fitz- 
patrick. ((Maunsel and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Hands of Healing. By Theodora F. Mills. (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.) 

The Flyer. By Nat Gould. (John Long. ts.) 

The Right Track. By Clara Louise Burnham. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.) 




















COLOUR 


December Issue Now Ready 
ONE SHILLING Net 


THE :SUCCESS OF 
“ COLOUR.” 


THE GLOBE.—‘*‘ What is the most - 
artistic magazine in the world? I 
had the pleasure the other evening 
of being present at an informal 
discussion on this point, in which 
a round dozen of international 
artists took part. The German 
‘Jugend’ was by common consent 
given first place; our new English 
journal ‘Colour’ ran level with 
the ‘Gazette du Bon Ton’ and 
our....came mext....” 


THE BEST PICTURES 
BY THE 
GREATEST MODERN 
ARTISTS 


SUNDAY TIMES.—. .. The illus- 
trations have a rich and sump- 
tuous appearance, and alike in 
portraiture and landscape, prove 
that the magazine is the last word 
in the reproduction of masterpieces 
in colour.” 


FICTION, POETRY AND 
ARTICLES, BY 
BRILLIANT WRITERS 


Editorial & Advertisement Offices 


25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Telephone : Victoria 6385. 
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BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL. 


Patron: H.M. The Queen of the Belgians. 
President : 
THE LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I., G,C-M.G., G.C.LE., F-R.S. 


Commandant : 
W. S. PERRIN, Esq., M.C. (Cantab), F.R.C.S., London. 








The only Surgical Hospital in Belgium supported by 
British money and worked by a British Staff. 


The Hospital is located at Furnes, in Belgium, within 
ten miles of the fighting line, and will follow the 
Belgian Army as it moves. During the hard fighting 
over a thousand patients were treated in four weeks. 
The hospital is now full. 


At least £120 a week required for current expenses. 


Please send a Christmas offering on behalf of the 
Belgian wounded to W. S. Baillie Hamilton, Esq., 
Secretary, The Belgian Field Hospital, 21, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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